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Commerce  in  the  Basel  district  suffered  during  1017  on  account  of 
the  shortiige  of  material  for  trading-  and  the  Government  control  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  necessities.  The  chemical  and  spun-silk  indus- 
tries prospered,  but  the  ribbon  industry  slackened  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year,  some  of  the  workers  being  laid  off  for  a  while. 

Kormally  Basel  is  the  second  city  in  importance  on  the  Continent 
in  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  Frankfort  on  the  Main  being- 
first,  and  its  greatest  loss  since  the  war  is  in  transportation.  The 
freight  and  passenger  facilities,  including  depots  and  railroad  win-s, 
are  equal  to  those  of  all  other  large  Swiss  cities  combined.  The  bidk 
of  the  customs  duties  was  received  at  Bas«l.  Since  the  closing  of 
the  German  frontier  and  the  reduction  of  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  the  great  railroad  stations  appear  deserted  and  the  immense 
network  of  tracks  is  idle  and  rusting.  Over-sea  imports,  as  well  as 
those  from  France,  now  enter  through  Geneva. 

Demand  for  Electrical  Machinery. 

The  demand  for  electrical  machinery  and  equipment  was  heavy 
throughout  the  year.  As  the  use  of  gas  was  cut  to  less  than  half 
of  tlie  normal  needs,  and  wood  and  coal  were  scarce  and  dear,  efforts 
were  made  in  private  homes  and  in  industrial  plants  to  replace  heat 
and  power  with  electricity. 

Raw  materials,  especially  electrolv'O  copper,  could  not  be  had  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  denu.nd  and  prices  rose  to  many 
times  the  normal.  Large  electrical  machines  could  not  be  sold  or 
delivered  without  Government  permits.  Electrical  insulations,  es- 
pecially high-tension  insulations,  were  in  demand.  These  were  manu- 
factured and  sold  profitably  in  the  district  and  also  exported  to 
France  and  Italy.  A  new  industry  for  manufacturing  electric 
heaters  was  established  and  was  able  throughout  the  year  to  dispose 
of  its  product.  This  heating  apparatus  is  constructed  of  coniposite 
stone,  with  inside  wiring,  and  heats  during  the  night  at  a  low  current 
rate.  The  industrializing  of  the  small  villages  has  created  a  heavy 
demand  for  small  motors.  In  almost  every  village  in  this  district 
there  is  some  kind  of  factory  which  gives  employment  to  the  inliabi- 
tants  between  the  crop  seasons. 

Increased  Cost  of  Iron  Curtails  Machine  Industry — Brewing. 

Some  of  the  machine  factories  in  this  district  built  to  fill  Mar 
orders  were  compelled  to  close,  as  nearly  ail  orders  for  ammunition 
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wore  completed  and  but  few  contracts  were  renewed.  The  prospect 
for  the  others 'is  not  biiglit.  The  high  prices  demanded  by  Ger- 
many foj  iron,  beginning  Angust  1,  1917,  curtailed  the  profits  on 
machinery^ "contracted  for  before  that  time.  The  advance  over 
for-ilier'  prices  for  iron  deliveries  after  August  1  w^as  $17.50  per 
short  ton,  and  prices  continued  to  rise  until  September,  when  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  stabilizing  them.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  SexDtember,  1917,  iron  of  all  kinds  advanced  from  700  to 
800  per  ►lent.  Heavy  construction  and  the  electrifying  of  railways, 
so  much  needed  at  present,  were  hindered  by  these  advanced  prices. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Federal  Eailways  of  Germam/  announced 
that  all  metallurgical  products  from  nortli  Germany,  chiefly  West- 
phalia, must  be  conveyed  by  waterway  to  Basel,  or  at  least  as  far  as 
Strassburg.  This  order  served  to  increase  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
metals  from  that  country. 

Though  the  breweries  continued  operation,  the  industry  struggled 
throughout  the  year  with  increasing  difficulties.  As  France  could 
supply  l3ut  little  malt,  it  had  to  be  imported  from  the  United  States, 
with  heavy  added  costs  for  transportation  and  insurance,  and  rice  and 
barley  could  not  be  obtained  at  all.  The  price  of  beer  was  advanced 
and  the  quality  lowered,  until  the  public  took  more  and  more  to  fer- 
mented apple  and  pear  ciders  as  suly^titutes  and  more  palatable 
beverages. 

Imports  of  Coal  from  Germany — Pharmaeedtieal  Products. 

Coal  for  Switzerland  imported  from  (lermany  is  received  at  and 
distributed  from  Basel.  The  following  are  the  quantities  in  metric 
tons  of  German  and  Belgian  coal  imported  for  tlie  past  five  years: 
In  1913,  2,091.672  tons:  in  1914.  2,882,874  tons:  in  1915.  3.282,837 
tons ;  in'lOlG.  3,127,724  tons ;  and  in  1917,  2,212.871  tons. 

In  order  to  obtain  coal.  Switzerland  entered  into  a  credit  agreement 
in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  Germany,  to  the  amount  of  104,599,000 
francs  .($20,187,007).  Under  this  agreement  Germany  was  to  de- 
liver 200,000  metric  tons  monthly  at  $17.50  a  ton,  and  Switzerland 
made  an  advance  payment  to  Germany  of  77.600,000  francs  ($14,976,- 
800).  However,  (xermany  delivered  843,552  tons  in  the  five  months, 
from  August  to  December,  instead  of  1,000,000  tons  as  agreed. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  held  up  well  for  the  entire  year.  It 
was  impossible  to  import  materials  for  the  production  of  alkaloids, 
hence  the  stocks  were  short  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  continental 
prohibitions  of  imports  of  pharmaceuticals  and  the  American  em- 
Ijargo  on  chemicals  affected  the  market  and  production  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 

The  Color  Industry. 

The  Basel  color  industry  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  other 
countries  for  raw  products.  Since  1914  raw  and  intermediate  prod- 
ucts have  been  imported  from  England,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States.  3,Iost  of  the  products  for  this  industry  imported 
from  the  United  States,  have  been  delivered  to  Switzerland  through 
the  London  Board  of  Trade.  It  speaks  w^ell  for  the  business  man- 
agement of  the  color  industry  that,  though  all  crude  materials  lij.ve 
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had  to  be  imported,  the  profits  have  been  hiroe.  In  fact,  the  color 
factories  have  for  tlie  most  part  been  able  to  write  off  their  capital 
stock  and  at  the  same  time  pay  heavy  dividends.  Owing  to  the  coal 
shortajie,  the  production  of  iiv.lispensable  salts  and  acids  very  mate- 
rially decreased.  The  export  of  bulk  and  cheap  colors  continued  to 
decrease,  but  was  made  up  by  tlie  heavier  exports  of  the  finer  colors. 
The  industry  suffered  to  a  limited  extent  through  the  unfavorable 
English  exchange.  Previous  contracts  in  pounds  sterling  at  normal 
rates  cut  short  the  heavy  profits  from  business  with  England. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1917  the  factories  began  to  make  acetic  acid, 
an  indispensalile  product  for  the  making  of  synthetic  indigo,  from 
calcium  carbide.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  eastern  countries, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  demanded  for  the  synthetic  indigo,  kept 
the  export  of  the  Svviss  product  from  attaining  a  higher  figure. 
Sumac  was  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  The  price  of  China 
galls  continued  high,  owing  to  the  exchange  caused  by  the  advance 
of  silver,  the  cost  of  this  product,  delivered  in  Switzerland,  being 
from  230  to  275  per  cent  in  advance  of  pre-war  prices. 

There  was  an  increase  in  quantity  of  the  total  color  exports  in 
1917  over  1916  of  2,021,434  pounds,'  or  I8.0  per  cent,  while  the  in- 
crease in  thf  value  was  $5,988,333,  or  37.5  per  cent.  The  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  1916  were  18.3  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  and 
20.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  and  in  1917,  14.8  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  and  10.3  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Trade  in  Ribbons  and  Schappe. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  in  silk  ribbons  was  not  revived  in 
1917;  in  fact,  it  fell  to  less  than  3  per  cent  of  that  of  1914.  From  a 
normal  export  to  the  United  States  of  $877,768  in  1914  it  fell  to 
$78,182  in  1915,  to  $71,655  in  1916,  and  to  $21,659  in  1917.  There 
is  but  little  hope  of  reviving  this  trade,  which  had  been  carried  on 
so  successfully  with  the  United  States  for  50  years,  and  the  loss 
of  which  has  been  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Basel  ribbon  industry. 
The  year  also  brought  increasing  difficulties  in  the  ribbon  trade  with 
other  countries.  The  Italian  export  prohibition  of  June  26,  1917, 
of  silk  yarn  reduced  the  supply  as  well  as  the  number  of  looms,  and 
threw  many  operators  out  of  employment.  The  contracts  with  the 
Central  p3v>'ers  were  mostly  filled,  and  Germany  restricted  the  im- 
port of  ribbons  to  35,000  francs  a  month,  and  raised  objections  to 
Swiss  ribbons  passing  in  transit  to  neutral  countries.  The  British 
regulation  of  February  23,  1917,  forbidding  the  import  of  luxuries, 
also  affected  the  Basel  ribbon  industry.  After  negotiations  imports 
of  50  per  cent,  and  later  70  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  tlie  1916  im- 
ports were  allowed.  Contracts  hod  been  made  in  poimds  sterling, 
which  later  on  had  an  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange  amounting  to 
more  than  the  profits  derived  from  the  sales.  France  purchased 
only  small  quantities  of  Swiss  ribbons,  and  the  over-sea  shipments 
were  difficult  on  account  of  restricted  ship  space.  The  ex])ort  of 
velvet  ribbons  to  tlie  United  States  continued  normal  until  1917, 
when  it  fell  from  $271,455  to  $61,898. 

The  export  of  schappe  (spun  silk  yarn)  to  the  United  States  de- 
creased in  quantity  31,638  pounds,  or  3.5  per  cent,  and  increased  in 
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value  $761,474,  or  87.4  per  cent.  The  demand  from  the  United 
States  continued  good  thronghont  the  year.  After  June  exports  to 
the  Eiirope^.n  markets  fell  off,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
demand  had  practically  stopped. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Basel  led  all  other  Swiss  consular  districts  in  the  A'alue  of  declared 
exDorts  to  the  United  States  in  1917,  with  a  total  of  $7,225,772,  an 
increase  of  $1,560,828  over  1916,  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Drugs  and  chemicals 

Dycstulls: 

A  r.ilinc  colors pounds . . 

Art ificial  indigo do 

Knit  underwear dozen  pieces.. 

Silk  ,^oods: 

Kibbons — 

Silk  and  mixed pieces^. . 

Artificial  silk do 

Velvet do 

Sehappe  (spun  silk) pounds. . 

Silk,  artificial do 

Skills,  mole number.. 

Watelios  and  watch  material: 

Watches,  complete do 

Watch  jewels do 

Watch  movements do 

A 11  other  articles 


Total 


191G 


Quantity.        Value 


,012,583 

511,05.5 

2,9-50 


135,457 
17,S65 

841,418 

90G,  9J.'4 
10,171 

232,327 

27,471 
914,591 
90,001 


S.365, 053 

2,016,990 

397,742 
24, 753 


71,055 

7,200 

271, 455 

2, 031, 462 

20, 989 

30, 823 

22, 175 

43,  430 

104, 120 

221,091 


Quantity.        Value 


1,598,542 

1, 532, 100 

3,373 


140, 096 
875,340 


103, 253 

2,573,998 
108;060 


8299, 167 

2,587,618 

1,048,220 

19,765 


21,059 


01,898 
2,792,930 


45,903 

00,184 
85, 400 
158, 270 
39, 190 


a  9t  yards. 


By  t'ousiil  W.  P.  Kent,  July  19. 

The  year  1017  still  further  lessened  Switzerland's  economic  stand- 
ing, though  the  chief  industries  have  been  able  to  remain  in  operation 
in  a  somewhat  reduced  measure.  Almost  all  raw  materials  have  to 
be  imported  from  or  traverse  countries  at  war,  which  not  only  delays 
their  delivery  but  reduces  the  quantity  imported  to  the  very  mini- 
mum. The  policy  of  adopting  substitutes  in  every  possible  way  has 
been  extensively  followed.  The  shortage  of  coal,  essential  to  Swiss 
industry,  has  caused  the  exploitation  of  the  Swiss  turf  fields  and 
increased  the  use  of  Saviss  wood.  Industrial  plants  have  sought  to 
replace  steam  power  b}^  electricity,  as  have  also  the  railways,  small 
sections  of  which  are  being  electrified.  The  electrification  of  all 
the  lines  is  planned,  but  owing  to  the  shortage  of  material,  especially 
copper,  such  woi'ks  progress  slowly.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of 
leather,  wooden  shoes  are  being  worn,  cloth  is  used  in  bookbinding, 
and  artificial  leather  in  upholstery.  Textiles  are  replaced  by  paper, 
such  as  pajier  bags,  for  packing  of  cement,  and  other  wrappei-s  pre- 
viously of  jute.  In  many  instances  wood  rei)laces  metal  for  building 
purposes. 
General  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  chief  items  of  the  Swiss  foreign  trade  during  the  calendar 
year  1917,  together  with  a  comparison  for  1916,  were  as  follows; 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


IMFOltTS. 

Coal pounds 

Cotton,  raw do.. 

Flour do . . 

Iron  and  steel do . . 

Silk: 

Organzine do.. 

Raw do.. 

Tram do.. 

Wheat do. . 

Wire,  copper do. . 

EXPORTS. 

Aluminum pounds 

Aniline do. . 

Cheese do. . 

Chocolat  e do . . 

Embroideries do. . 

Milk,  preserved do . . 

Silk: 

Goods do.. 

Ribbons do.. 

Watches: 

G  ol  J pieces 

K  ickel do. . 

Silver do . . 


3, 5S'3, 722,  G 13 

5S,5(i8,)36 

8,902,671 

201,CiO,898 

4,071,495 
l,5r>G,683 
2,4u3,302 
1,318,289,826 
6, 202, 484 


23, 148, 972 
9,120,522 
44,466,353 
44, 388, 089 
18,291,311 
87,687,529 

5,351,941 
2,337,560 

934,021 
10,528,044 
3,700,320 


$11,674,215 

15,743,670 

463,795 

4,013,996 

29,227,457 
9,351,718 
16,966,861 
58, 384,  230 
1,873,302 


7,504.064 
10,033,393 
12,302,303 
14,692,784 
43.248,072 
11,058,082 

30, 541,. 366 
14,111,060 

8,494,451 
11,616,407 
8,589,793 


2,706,314,265 

44,752,513 

14,811,754 

200,045,005 

3,084,706 

1,058,658 

3.000,270 

577',  017, 537 

3,611,832 


22, 146, 530 
11,. 303, 760 
11,844,553 
32,663,461 
11,888,426 
61,391,674 

3,471,618 
1,445,570 

604,079 
9, 427, 558 
3,486,443 


?  17, 206,  .'^.87 

12, 6 18, 080 

775,218 

6,533,585 

28,026,299 

7,769,003 

25,714,.'S38 

32,417,017 

1,555, 905 


8,484,800 
16,727,823 

4,166,450 
12, 215,  .354 
43, 109, 279 

8,770,554 

25,726,785 
10,572,446 

7,101,-521 
12,136,813 

5,308,879 


All  the  imports  of  1917,  except  flour,  coal,  steel  and  iron,  and  tram 
silk,  showed  a  considerable  decrease  in  comparison  wdtli  the  imports 
of  1916. 

In  general,  exports  also  decreased  except  aluminum  and  aniline 
d3^ps.  The  exports  of  nickel  and  silver  watches  increased  while  the 
gold-watch  exports  suffered  under  the  new  control  decree  of  June  IG, 
1917,  forbiddiug  the  export  of  gold  and  requiring  licenses  for  the 
export  of  gold  watches.  ^ 

Finances — Brass  Coinage  Issued. 

The  financial  situation  of  Switzerland  at  the  end  of  March,  1918, 
was  as  follows:  War  loans,  $110,388,200;  State  debts,  $52,303,000; 
pending  debts,  $12,108,650;  making  the  total  State  debt  $204,859,850. 

On  November  22,  1917,  the  eighth  war  loan  was  issued  (included  in 
the  above  total  of  loans)  amounting  to  $28,950,000,  bearing  5  per  cent 
interest,  and  due  in  19-17,  with  the  option  by  the  State  to  redeem  after 
10  years.  The  banks  of  Switzerland  raised  $19,300,000  and  took  the 
option  of  the  remaining  $9,650,000.  The  loan  was  raised  to  its  full 
amount. 

At  the  end  of  1917  the  total  money  in  coins  issued  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Government  since  1850  was  $55,119,750,  of  which  $39,101,800 
was  gold,  $13,110,490  was  silver,  $2,676,910  was  nickel,  and  $260,550 
Kas  copper. 

A  decree  requiring  the  minting  of  three  million  5-centime  pieces 
and  two  million  10-centime  pieces  from  brass  came  out  in  October, 
1917,  and  a  part  of  these  coins  were  in  circulation  toward  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation,  issued  by  the  Swiss  National  Bank, 
amounted  to  about  $115,000,000,  covered  by  at  least  40  per  cent  gold 
and  silver  reserve.  The  Federal  Loan  Institution,  created  by  de- 
cree of  September  1,  1914,  shov.-ed  an  outstanding  credit  of  $6,292,166 
on  March  1,  1918.  These  moneys  are  issued  by  the  State  to  support 
Swiss  industrial  enterprises  during  the  war. 
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The  Swiss  Watch  Industry. 

The  watch  industry,  the  chief  industry  in  the  Berne  consuhir  dis- 
trict, showed  a  slight  increase  in  exi^orts.  The  total  exports  of  clocks, 
watches,  and  parts  of  amounted  to  $40,717,017  in  1917,  Avhereas  in 
1916  only  $40,109,067  worth  v>'ere  exported.  The  increase  consisted 
in  larger  shipments  of  base-metal  watches  as  fewer  gold  watches 
were  exported. 

The  following  figures  sliow  the  Swiss  watch  exports,  including 
parts  thereof,  to  the  chief  countries,  and  the  total  during  the  past 
five  yeai*s : 


Comitrics. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

§6,909,207 
2,909,089 
1,160,316 
2,523,089 
6,148,015 
1,957,599 

13,721,142 

$3,705,600 
2,191,708 
643,076 
1,502,119 
4,201,031 
2,206,569 
8,865,613 

S3, 296, 633 
2,643,841 
1,731,210 
1, 135, 191 
6,407,407 
2,231,080 
8,920,182 

§5,081,534 
3,199,168 
3, 147, 830 
1,774,633 
5,751,014 
3,968,460 

16,586,420 

$2, 702, 193 
158,453 
3,369,780 
1,569,476 
5,092,691 
6,675,098 

21,149,326 

Austria 

France 

Italv 

Ensjland 

United  States 

All  other 

Tota  1 

35,328,457 

23  316  716     'fi  Sfl.i  Sii 

40,109,067 

40,717,017 

the  exports  has  changed.  Exports  of  watches  to  the  Central  Powers 
have  sharply  declined,  whereas  exports  to  the  United  States  have 
greatly  increased  From  this  district  clocks,  watches,  anci  parts 
thereof  were  exported  to  the  United  States  and  insular  possessions 
to  the  value  of  $"3,697,011  in  1916,  and  $6,075,551  in  1917.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  exports  of  tlie  Swiss  watch  trade  to  the  Allied  countries 
will  continue  to  increase. 

Altlwugh  the  procurement  of  some  of  the  raw  materials,  such  as 
steel,  iron,  and  so-called  white  metal,  has  groAvn  more  and  more 
difficult,  the  trade  has  been  able  to  secure  these  materials  from 
Sw^eden,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Cxermany,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  despite  the  difficulties.  The  raw  material  for  the 
manufactui-e  of  watch  glasses  is  largely  imported  from  Germany, 
German  material  representing  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  finished  crystals. 

The  Swiss  watch  trade  is  looking  to  the  United  States  for  supplies 
of  raw  materia]  for  its  watch  industry,  especially  white  metal  and 
steel. 

Precious-Stone  Cutting  Increased — Chocolate  Industry  Decreased. 

The  precious-stone  cutting  industry  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
stones  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  watches,  phonographs, 
and  scales.  Within  two  years  the  exports  have  doubled.  The  Bern- 
ese Oberlancl  has  made  arrangements  to  develop  this  industry  in  its 
towns  and  thereby  to  occupy  the  less  favored  wood  carvers,  as  the 
wood-carving  industry,  once  of  importance  in  this  district,  has  been 
reduced  to  insignificant  proportions.  The  exports  of  precious  stones 
from  Switzerland  dui-ing  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows:  In 
1915,  642,426  poimds,  valued  at  $714,100;  in  1916,  834,228  pounds, 
valued  at  $945,700 ;  and  in  1917,  911,170  pounds,  valued  at  $1,;544,000. 
The  villages  of  Brienz,  Iseltwald,  Matten,  and  Wilderswyl  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  have  established  factories  for  cutting  stones. 
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Exports  of  chocolate  showed  a  decline  of  about  $3,000,000,  while 
an  increase  of  about  $1,000,000  was  noted  in  the  chocolate  manufac- 
tured for  home  consumption.  Inasmuch  as  the  prices  have  advanced 
40  to  50  per  cent  duriiig  1917,  a  pound  of  chocolate  now  selling  at 
$0.75  to  $1,  it  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  chocolate  has  de- 
clined from  21.000  short  tons,  the  output  of  1916,  to  19,000  short 
tons  in  1917.  The  value  of  the  total  output  is  estimated  at  about 
$20,000,000,  or  the  same  as  in  1916,  the  decrease  in  quantity  being  off- 
set by  the  increase  in  price. 

This  situation  is  the  result  of  import  restrictions  placed  in  1915, 
which  affect  the  industry  to  a  greater  extent  now  than  at  that  time, 
as  there  were  large  stocks  on  hand  which  have  been  almost  exhausted. 
The  manufacturers  foresee  a  greater  reduction  in  their  output  unless 
the  necessary  raw  material — cocoa  beans  and  sugar — can  be  secured. 
The  export  and  transit  of  cocoa  beans  to  Switzerland  from  and 
through  France  is  rigidly  controlled  by  the  latter  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  exports  to  the  chief  coun- 
tries during  the  past  five  years : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Germany 

SI . 260, 290 

'200.141 

W-2;  612 

1,443,149 

3, 2S0, 035 

4,098,276 

S2, 168, 548 

232,565 

716, 802 

1,190,231 

3,506,038 

2,865,278 

13,214,994 
911,539 
2,030,748 
1,129,822 
6,224,829 
3,999,539 

$3,015,625 

209, 598 

2,709,913 

721,048 

6,270,277 

3,636,480 

$1,908,577 
244, 724 

4, 023, 857 

Italv        

1,32S,805 

1,475,292 

All  other 

3,223,008 

Total 

11,227,503 

10,679,462 

17,511,469 

15, 562, 941 

12, 205, 163 

Cheese  Production  Reduced. 

Industries  depending  upon  dairying  have  suffered  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  industries  in  the  district.  In  order  to  provide 
the  population  with  milk  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  manufacture 
of  cheese.  In  the  Canton  of  Berne  about  700  cheese  factories  were 
in  operation  before  the  war,  whereas  toward  the  end  of  1917  only 
200  continued  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and  even  these  had  to  de- 
liver some  of  their  milk  to  the  population  and  city  authorities.  A 
large  number  of  cheese  factories  were  converted  to  the  production 
of  casein,  an  article  which  could  no  longer  be  imported  from  abroad. 
Casein  is  essential  for  the  Swiss  paper  and  wood  industry. 

The  export  of  cheese  in  1916  amounted  to  47,215,291:  pounds,  and 
in  1917  to  only  12,839,498  pounds,  taken  chiefly  by  Germany.  Only 
65  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  consumption  of  cheese  has  been  supplied 
to  the  Swiss  population  since  Julj^,  1917,  and  practically  no  cheese 
has  been  exported  since  that  time. 

The  value  of  Switzerland's  exports  of  cheese  during  the  past  five 
years  to  the  chief  countries  was  as  follows : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1915 

1917 

Germany 

S2, 421, 597 
1,378,369 
2, 733, 459 
1,425,498 
3,  .343, 146 

12, 232, 828 

S2, 949,461 
1,:^' 17,  768 
2,7  72,831 
1,178,265 
.3,0.51,137 
1,. 541, 499 

S3, 720, 268 
3,  703, 2.84 
3, 088, 772 
263,638 
2,224,904 
1,071,676 

$7,208,743 

2,234,940 

1, 474, 405 

3,  860 

1,410,251 

503,459 

$3,414,942 
870  .501 

France 

143  785 

Italv 

'386 

United  States 

All  other 

53  885 

Total 

13, 534,  897 

12, 799, 953 

14,072,542 

12, 835, 658 

4,492,500 

SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   EEPORTS. 


Moreover,  a  large  (quantity  of  cattle  have  been  slaiiglitered  to 
meet  the  country's  demand  for  meat,  and  17,190  head  of  cattle,  valued 
at  $3,705,136,  of  Avhich  8,G49  were  cows,  were  exported  to  Germany  in 
1917  in  return  for  coal  and  metals.  The  great  shortage  of  fodder, 
previously  imported  from  abroad,  has  adversely  affected  the  Swiss 
cattle  industry  and  as  a  result  the  production  of  dairjang  products. 
Wild  chestnuts  and  acorns,  groAving  in  Switzerland's  woods,  have 
been  substituted  as  a  fodder  for  cattle.  June  bugs  and  other  insecta 
have  been  dried  for  poultry. 

Condensed-Milk  Exports  BeduQcd. 

The  condensed-milk  industry  worked  during  1917  under  the  same 
stress.  For  instance,  the  Bernese  Alps  Milk  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
condensed-milk  manufacturers  in  this  district,  has  been  working  only 
three  days  a  week.  Exports  formerly  sent  to  England  are  nov/  sent 
to  France  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  British  Army  there.  The 
prices  have  gone  up  20  per  cent  and  are  $9  to  $11.50  per  case  of  48 
cans  of  310  grams  (12  ounces)  each.  The  manufacture  has  steadilj'' 
declined  and  may  soon  be  only  50  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before  the 
war,  and  the  exports,  which  amounted  to  100,071,780  pounds  in  1914 
and  had  decreased  to  87,087,528  poimds  in  1916,  were  only  61,390,673 
pounds  in  1917.  The  following  table  of  exports  from  Switzerland 
from  1913  to  1917  shows  the  decline  of  exports  of  condensed  milk: 


Countries. 


1913 


Germany I  S16, 405 

France I  223, 301 

Austria 1, 737 

England 4/J99,706 

Italy S9, 359 

All  other 4, 099, 127 


Tot  al 8, 529, 635 


1914 


$61,374 

1,273,414 

23, 160 

3, 75!,  991 

107, 501 
3,931,427 


9, 151, 867 


S314,0S4 

813, 088 

S32, 705 

3,763,114 

99, 395 

3,225,343 


SI,  903, 173 
1,564,844 

730, 119 
2,944,215 

104, 800 
3,810,977 


1917 


$2,511,509 

4,289,618 

246. 847 

229;  091 

192, 421 

1,301,064 


9,048,419     11,058,128 


8, 770, 550 


Hotel  Industry — Acreage  Under  Cultivation  Increased. 

The  Swiss  hotel  industry,  in  normal  times  the  fourth  largest  in- 
dustry of  the  countiy,  lias  not  recovered  from  the  original  shock  of 
the  war  and  is  still  almost  entirely  paralyzed.  In  November,  1917, 
the  expenses  of  the  hotels  had  doubled  and  the  prices  demanded  by 
the  hotel  keepers  were  50  to  60  per  cent  above  those  paid  in  May, 
1914,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1918  an  increase  of  100  to  150  per  cent 
over  the  1914  prices  had  been  realized. 

In  order  to  relieve  th.e  great  shortage  of  foodstuffs  the  Govern- 
ment has  fostered  the  domestic  production  of  agricultural  products. 
An  official  bulletin,  given  out  for  the  year  1917,  shows  that  of 
Switzerland's  15,492  square  miles  of  territory,  12,367  square  miles, 
or  77.6  per  cent,  were  productive,  and  3,575  square  miles,  or  22.4  per 
cent,  were  unjDroductive.  The  Government  offered  120,253  acres  of 
land  for  growing  various  kinds  of  cereals  and  vegetables,  of  which 
79,980  acres  were  planted.  The  Canton  of  Berne  alone  increased  its 
productive  land  by  17,613  acres.  At  the  end  of  1917  a  total  of 
473,611  acres  were  under  production,  289,944  acres  of  which  were 
planted  to  cereals;  181,970  acres  to  vegetables,  including  fodder 
crops;  and  1,697  acres  to  commercial  plants.  The  total  number  of 
producers  is  432,282  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  4,000,000,  repre- 
senting a  little  more  than  10  per  cent. 
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Hationing  of  FoodstuflPs — Increased  Cost  of  Shoes. 

The  greater  proportion  of  cereals  now  comes  from  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  tfie  convention  of  December  5,  1917.  The 
prices  paid  for  cereals  by  the  monopoly  of  the  Swiss  Government 
are:  To  the  United  States  for  heavy  grains,  $7.72  to  $8.30  per  220 
pounds;  to  Argentina  for  heavy  grains,  $9.45  to  $10.12  per  220 
pounds;  and  to  Argentina  for  oats,  $12.98  per  220  pounds.  Begin- 
ning June,  1917,  bread  cards  were  issued  for  the  entire  population 
with  a  daily  ration  of  250  grams  or  a  little  less  than  9  ounces  reduced 
to  225  grams  or  a  little  less  than  8  ounces  in  August,  1917,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
potatoes,  and  the  area  planted  amounted  to  140,065  acres  at  the  end 
of  1917.  An  average  production  of  13,314  pounds  per  acre  resulted 
in  a  total  of  19,000,000  pounds.  A  much  more  favorable  result  is 
expected  for  1918,  Less  favorable  is  the  situation  with  rice,  sugar, 
wheat,  and  flour  products,  as  macaroni,  spaghetti,  etc.  The  rations 
for  these  foodstuffs  in  1917  were  as  follows :  400  to  700  grams  of  rice 
per  head  per  month  (15  to  24  ounces)  ;  750  grams  of  sugar  per  head 
per  month  (26  ounces)  ;  and  350  grams  of  macaroni,  spaghetti,  etc., 
per  head  per  month  (13  ounces). 

The  lack  of  leather  has  become  acute  and  the  prices  of  shoes  have 
gone  up  in  such  a  measure  that  the  less  favored  classes  have  been 
unable  to  buy  shoes.  The  Government  arranged  for  an  output  of  a 
popular  shoe  at  the  price  of  $G  to  $7  a  pair  of  which  100,000  pairs 
have  already  been  sold,  and  a  further  order  for  100,000  pairs  has 
been  placed  by  the  Government  with  the  Swiss  shoe  factories.  The 
prices  of  other  shoes  are  from  $10  to  $17  per  pair,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  300  per  cent  comparecT  with  pre-war  prices. 

Government  Control  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

Import  and  export  business  has  become  a  Government-controlled 
affair.  The  Government,  by  a  system  of  export  licenses,  prevented 
goods  from  leaving  the  country  that  were  needed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  directed  the  exports  as  far  as  necessary  to  those  co.im- 
tries  which  requiretl  Swiss  goods  in  return  for  goods  which  they  sent. 
The  conventions  between  the  Swiss  and  German  Governments  pro- 
viding for  certain  quantities  of  goods,  principally  foodstuffs,  to  be 
furnished  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  coal  and  iron  formed  a  part 
of  the  Government-controlled  system. 

Imports  are  controlled  by  the  Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillance  Econ- 
omique  (S.  S.  S.)  with  its  53  syndicates.  This  is  a  Government  in- 
stitution which  with  syndicated  Swiss  importers  controls  the  imports 
into  the  country  from  or  in  transit  through  the  Allied  countries 
and  prevents  their  reexportation  to  the  Central  Powere.  Only  im- 
porters who  are  members  of  an  S.  S.  S.  syndicate  can  obtain  license 
to  import  from  or  through  the  Allied  countries. 

In  many  instances  the  Government  has  acted  as  direct  importer, 
namely,  with  wheat,  alcohol,  and  sugar,  the  former  in  the  form  of 
a  complete  monopoly  and  the  two  latter  intermittently,  later- distrib- 
utmg  these  goods  to  be  sold  at  fixed  prices  and  in  fixed  amounts. 

Spain  has  become  a  large  supplier  of  Switzerland,  next  to  America 
and  Germanj?^,  especially  for  alcohol,  foodstuffs,  and  chemieals. 
Large  orders  are  placed  continually. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  TJnited  States. 

Exports  from  this  consular  district  to  tlie  United  States  during 
1917  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Asphaltum tons. 

Cacao pounds. 

Calfskins,  raw {pS] 

Cartometers  (map  measures) dozen. 

Cliee^e pounds. 

Chocolate do. . . 

Chronometers 

Compasses 

Condensed  millc pounds. 

Diamonds,  cut  but  not  set 

Files dozen . 

Glycerin,  crude pounds. 

Ivory,  carved 

Kirsr'hwasser  (cherry  brandy) proof  gallons. 

Knit  goods,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool dozen. 

Knitting  machinery 

Machinery,  various 

Keed les  ( faiitting-machinery ) 

Pedom  et  ers 

Postc  ards pieces. 

Printed  matter,  advertising 

Shears,  pruning dozen. 

■patches,  parts  thereof,  and  watch  tools 

W^atch  crystals 

Watch  stones  and  other 

Watch  springs 

Wine  (Neuchatel) 

Wood  carvings 

All  other 


Total. 


1916 


Quantity.        Value. 


295 

.5,4:13 

22, 924 

241,210 


3,SS9, 144 
50,617 


1,607 
179,518 


l,i:<2 
51,120 


150 


$3,3,S0 
1,085 

70,440 

4S,S 

1,11^8,677 

14,087 

3,300 

43 

71,080 

12,088 

1,385 

61,733 

2,2J2 

4,413 

196,4.'-.6 

28,9(i2 

3,747 


2.895 

3,268,120 

120,922 

250,919 

52, 506 

2,760 

2,1J(5 

24,907 


1917 


Quantity.        Value. 


2,750 


4,546 


>70, 825 

4,902 


1,549 
43,084 


518,000 


143 


5,345,370 


$1,104 


2,875 


1,398 
1,(K0 
10,459 
89,190 
17, 191 
3,530 


3,08.=; 

7,372 

220,077 

28, 134 
3,772 
1,385 
1,737 
2,210 
1,052 
3,867 
5,387,981 

80,865 
505, 171 

92,390 
5,011 
2,682 

67,854 


6,544,732 


GENEVA. 

By  Consul  liCTvis  W.  Hsskell,  July  17. 

The  Geneva  consular  district,  composed  of  the  Cantons  of  Geneva, 
Vaud,  and  Valais,  has  an  area  of  2,000.000  acres  and  a  population 
of  ,050,000,  representing  one-fifth  of  the  area  and  one-sixth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  entire  country.  The  French  language  is  used  in  this 
part  of  Switzerland,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
Canton  of  Valais,  where  German  is  spokon. 

These  three  Cantons  vary  widely  in  their  physical  and  industrial 
characteristics.  The  Canton  of  Geneva  is  small  and  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  cities  and  towns;  the  Canton  of  Vaud  is  large  and  is  espe- 
cially important  from  an  agricultural  standpoint;  and  the  Canton  of 
Valais,  though  larger  than  Vaud,  has  only  a  limited  area  under  culti- 
vation, on  account  of  the  mountains  and  glaciers. 

The  products  of  the  principal  industries  in  this  district  are  watches 
and  watch  parts,  chocolate,  condensed  milk,  synthetic  perfumes,  jew- 
elry, preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  phono- 
graphs and  phonograph  parts,  and,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
munitions. 

Another  industry,  equally  as  important  but  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  war,  is  the  hotel  industry.  Switzerland  has  an  elab- 
orate system  of  hotels  and  resorts,  varying  from  luxurious  estab- 
lishments to  the  simple  inn. 
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Development  of  Domestic  Trade. 

Norniall}^,  Switzerland  is  not  a  self-supporting  conntry,  but  on 
account  of  present  import  restrictions  endenvors  iiave  been  made  to 
stimidate  domestic  production  of  all  articles  which  go  to  sustain  a 
population.  Though  there  is  great  activity  in  this  domestic  trade 
and  the  money  value  is  large,  o\\ing  to  high  prices,  the  ecojiomic 
situation  is  not  satisiactor5\  However,  the  situation  has  been  helped 
by  the  presence  of  the  many  thousands  of  refugees  congregated  in  this 
countr}',  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  interned  soldiers  of  the  bel- 
ligerent nations. 

An  example  of  the  development  of  this  domestic  trade  caused  by 
the  war  is  the  opening  of  coal  mines  in  the  Cantons  of  Vaud  and 
Valais,  which  in  time  of  peace  it  had  not  been  found  profitable  to 
operate  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  coal.  The  State 
also  has  been  making  efforts  during  the  war  to  increase  from  year 
to  year  the  acreage  given  to  grain  and  vegetables. 

Foreign  Trade. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Svvitzerland  is  not  a  self -supporting  country, 
its  foreign  trade,  considering  the  size  of  the  country,  is  relatively 
large.  Before  the  war  five-sixths  of  the  wheat  consumed  \Yas  im- 
ported, and  it  may  be  said  generally  that  Switzerland  is  an  importer 
of  the  staple  articles  of  food,  of  many  raw  materials,  and  a  great 
variet}-  of  manufactured  goods. 

Germany  and  France  for  years  prior  to  the  war  were  the  chief 
sources  for  both  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials.  The  war 
has  modified  this,  as  noted  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  Switzerland  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915, 
and  1916  by  countries  of  origin : 


Courtrie  of  origin. 


1913 


Germanj' S121 ,  7S9, 575 

France 67,178,571 

Italy 39,966,218 

Austria-Hungary 20,939,963 

Great  Britain 21,9!3,2-13 

Russia 13, 7%,  718 

United  States 22, 760, 233 


802,872,222 
42.628,766 
37,468,193 
19,923,166 
14,706,756 
10,334,170 
20,806,757 


SSO,  740, 154 
36,  489, 768 
49. 953, 859 
12,683,475 
21,628,764 
1,628,-378 
62,632,239 


891,182,113 
45,633,784 
75,336,100 
8,037,838 
30,795,174 
166,023 
109,027,799 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  marked  readjust- 
ment in  the  sources  of  imports  into  this  countrj^  during  the  war; 
the  imports  from  the  Allied  countries  having  increased  wdiile  those 
from  the  Central  Powers  decreased.  There  are,  too,  local  conditions 
and  sympathies  Avhich  have  augmented  the  trade  in  this  particular 
district  with  the  Allies  and  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  trade  with  the 
Central  Powers. 

Imports  from  the  United  StatCvS  into  Switzerland  increased  from 
Y.29  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  this  country  in  1913  to  23.74 
per  cent  in  1916,  and  there  is,  at  present,  a  demand  for  all  classes  of 
goods.  However,  there  are  many  difficulties,  such  as  regulations  gov- 
erning imports  and  exports  and  lack  of  transportation,  which  tend 
to  discourage  commerce  with  the  Allied  nations.  The  Central  PoAvers 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  situation,  as  they  are  shut  olf  from 
most  of  their  former  markets,  and  have  assisted-  in  every  way  in  get- 
ting their  goods  into  Switzerland — simplifying  formalities,  central- 
izing bureaus  of  information,  etc. 
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In  order  to  meet  this  competition  in  Switzerland  it  will  he  neces- 
sary to  stabilize  and  make  uniform  all  regulations  and  formalities 
governing  comm.ercial  transactions,  as  well  as  to  make  a  thorough 
advertising  campaign.  It  is  a  competition  difficult  to  meet  owing  to 
the  distance  of  Switzerland  from  the  United  States,  the  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  and  the  nearness  of  Germany  and  its  products. 

Increased  Export  Trade. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  Swiss  exports 
taken  by  all  countries,  except  the  United  States,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  export  of  no  important  article  has  been  stopped  or 
seriously  curtailed,  and  the  making  of  munitions,  which  has  grown 
into  a  large  industry  since  the  war,  has  increased  the  volume  of 
exports  from  this  district.  This  volume  has  also  been  swelled  by  the 
large  amount  of  wood  products,  tools,  and  watches  furnished  the 
Allies. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Switzerland  in  1913,  1914,  1915, 
and  1916,  by  countries,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Germany 

France 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Russia 

United  States 


$59,007,722 
27,268,340 
45,784,749 
15, 127,  220 
17,211,001 
11,335,714 
26, 338, 185 


$52, 990, 540 
22, 247, 683 
45,211,197 
12,986,679 
15,990,510 
8,007,336 
23, 724, 710 


$88,285,521 
48,357,722 
68,556,756 
30,226,641 
17,313,899 
5,647,684 
20, 687, 645 


$138,335,521 
77,  440, 926 
81,859,459 
37,716,220 
29, 140, 540 
11,787,645 
25,819,305 


Declared  Exports  to  the  ITnited  States. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this 
district  for  the  years  1916  and  1917,  as  invoiced  at  the  Geneva  con- 
sulate and  the  Lausanne  agency,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


FROM  GENEVA. 

Books  and  printed  matter. 

Carpets,  Persian 

Clocks 

Compasses 

Cotton  embroideries 

Diamonds,  cut 

Drugs 

Dresses 

Enamel  for  dials 

Files  and  gravers 

Fishing  materials 

Furs 

Jewelry 

Leath  er  articles 

Paintings 

Pearls 

Perfumes,  synthetic 

Saccharine 

Silk  ribbons 

Skins 

Stones: 

Precious 

Semiprecious 

Imitations 

Time  detectors 

Watches: 

Complete 

Crvstals 

Dials 


1916 


$1,032 
3,692 
5,444 


1,636 
127,301 


1,747 
2,999 

1,848 


27,004 

2,884 

903 


2,172 
88,255 
10, 801 


40, 629 

34,155 

63 

164,479 

2,015 

292, 224 

31,333 

1,C89 


1917 


$576 


7,782 
3, 603 

2,267 
10, 107 
5,385 


2,020 

389 

4,C80 


4,941 
1,130 
3,860 


149,071 

""6,"  847 


648 

264, 880 

5,321 

519,964 

27, 779 

142 


Articles. 


FROM  GENEVA— continued 

Watches— Continued. 

Jewels 

Materials 

Movements 

Wine 

All  other  articles 

Total 

FROM   LAUSANNE. 

Calfskins,  salted 

Condensed  milk 

Files 

Fruits,  preserved 

Household  effects 

Musical  instruments 

Phonographs  and  parts 

Stones,  semiprecious , 

Perfumes,  synthetic , 

Watches: 

Complete , 

Jew-eLs , 

Materials 

Movements 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$54, 713 

56,974 

236,711 

1,511 

7, 830 


1,196,044 


39,215 

268, 708 

43, 090 

1,175 

5,  C89 

9, 613 

347,443 

857 

84,059 

2,706 

101,501 

535 

56,905 

5,111 


966,667 


1917 


$103, 490 
lir>,945 
431,018 


4,938 


73, 224 
50,279 


4, 467 

10,815 

306,048 

9,320 
31, 340 

4,794 

164,574 

206 

44,332 

2,780 


702, 185 
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Watchmaking  and  Jewelry — Chocolate  and  Condensed-Milk  Industries. 

Although  hampered  by  prohibition  of  imports  into  many  countries 
the  watchmaking  industry  has,  nevertheless,  shown  activity.  This  is 
explained  in  part  by  tlie  great  demand  for  watches,  especially  wrist 
Avatches,  for  the  different  armies. 

The  jewelry  industry  has  been  very  active  dtu  ing  191T.  The  pessi- 
mistic predictions  of  191G  were  not  realized ;  where  the  demand  fell 
o£F  in  one  direction,  it  was  compensated  by  the  demand  of  numerous 
new  customers  who  vrere  cut  off  from  their  former  markets.  This  in- 
dustry includes  the  manufacture  of  small  light  jewelr}'',  religious 
medals,  cigarette  cases,  and  like  articles. 

A  scarcity  of  raAv  materials  has  been  felt  in  the  ciiocolate-manufac- 
turing  industry,  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  district.  As  a 
result  of  this  shortage  the  exports  of  this  product  decreased  from 
45,908,824  pounds,  valued  at  $15,830,110.  in  1915,  to  44,440,117  pounds, 
valued  at  $14^,071,795,  in  1910. 

The  statistics  of  the  condensed-milk  industry  are  interesting  as 
showing  fluctuations  for  the  Avhoie  of  Switzerland.  Comparing  the 
years  1913  and  1910  it  is  found  that  87,174,393  pounds  of  condensed 
milk,  with  a  value  of  $8,494,208,  Vvcre  exported  in  1913,  and  that  87,- 
037,307  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $11,003,801,  were  exported  in  1916. 
These  figures  also  show  that  the  quantity  Avas  less  in  1910  than  in 
1913,  but  the  value  Avas  decidedly  more. 

Other  Industries. 

It  is  probable  that  the  continuance  of  the  Avar  Avili  liear  A-ery  hard 
on  the  s^/nthetic-perfume  industry,  which  has  already  encountered 
many  difficulties.  The  leather  industry,  Avhich  was  rapidly  declining 
before  the  Avar,  has  had  a  new  lease  of  life.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  tanning  of  hides.  The  center  of  this  industry  is  at  Lutrj',  Canton 
de  Vaud.  The  textile  industry  is  not  dcA'cloped  in  this  part  of  SAvitz- 
erland  to  the  same  extent  as  in  German-speaking  SAvitzerland,  There 
are  a  feAv  companies  of  good  standing  in  the  Avoolen  industry  that 
make  a  specialty  of  Avoolen  blankets  and  cloth  for  clothing,  especially 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Federal  troops. 

There  has  groAvn  up  at  Ste.  Croix  quite  an  extensive  industry  in  the 
manuacture  of  phonographs  and  parts  of  different  musical  instru- 
ments, chronograms,  electric  meters,  barometers,  mariners'  compasses, 
and  other  instruments.  A  new  industry  in  this  district  since  the  Avar 
is  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  this 
industry  will  be  able  to  surviAe  French  competition  after  the  Avar. 

Mining  Operations. 

One  or  two  coal  mines  have  been  opened  up  within  the  past  two 
years  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  to  supply  an  urgent  need  for  fuel,  but 
the  coal  has  been  of  extremely  poor  quality.  A  fcAv  concessions  for 
the  exploitation  of  these  mines  have  been  made,  and  one  such  mine, 
near  Sion,  is  under  the  control  of  an  English  firm.  The  granting  of 
these  concessions  arose  directly  out  of  the  Avar,  as  the  quality  of  the 
coal  in  Valais  is  of  poor  grade. 

As  far  as  iron  or  other  metals  are  concerned,  the  Canton  produces 
practically  nothing.     This  scarcity  of  metals  has  been  counterbal- 
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anced  to  a  certain  extent  by  conserving  all  iron  and  steel  filings  and 
reworking  them. 

There  are  salt  mines  at  Bex  which  supply  sufficient  of  this  prod- 
uct for  local  table  use. 

The  Cost  of  Living — Finances  and  Banks. 

Any  report  which  fails  to  emphasize  the  tremendous  advances  in 
all  the  commodities  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  living  would  be  very 
incomplete.  The  advance  in  those  articles  which  enter  into  the  family 
expenses  is  from  100  to  300  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  prices.  It 
should  be  also  added  that  these  prices  increase  steadily,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  duration  of  the  wnv. 
This  matter  affects  all  the  population,  high  and  low,  and  naturally 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  general  economic  situation. 

Geneva  is  an  important  banking  center,  and  the  number  of  financial 
establishments  is  large;  several  are  international  in  their  scope.  The 
war  continues  to  increase  the  operations  of  such  international  banks. 

The  operations  of  the  stock  exchange  of  Geneva  were  more  impor- 
tant during  1917  than  during  any  preceding  war  year.  When  it 
is  considered  that  notable  advances  were  made  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  certain  economic  conventions,  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss  finan- 
cial situation  is  a  subject  of  satisfaction.  The  market  for  Swiss  bonds 
has  been  w^ell  sustained,  but  that  for  foreign  bonds  has  been  affected 
by  the  course  of  exchange. 

ST.  GALL. 

By  Consul  William  J.  Pike, 

The  ocnsular  district  of  St.  Gall  consists  of  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  Switzerland,  and  while  extensive  in  territory,  embracing 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  country,  it  only  has  a  population  of 
approximately  600,000.  There  are  no  large  cities  in  this  district — • 
the  largest  city  having  only  75,000  inhabitants  and  the  population 
of  a  few  others  ranging  from  5,000  to  15,000 — and  no  prominent  im- 
porting concerns. 

Trade  with  TJnited  States  Decreased. 

Few  districts  where  the  commerce  is  confined  to  a  single  industry 
have  such  important  trade  relations  wath  the  world  as  St.  Gall;  its 
embroideries  and  laces  are  known  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
However,  the  great  prosp-.rity,  covering  a  long  period  of  years,  giving 
steady  and  profitable  employment  to  about  60,000  people,  whose 
anmuil  product  amounted  to  approximately  $50,000,000,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  hardships  which  have  been  visited  alike  on  belligerents 
and  neutrals. 

To  what  degree  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  affected 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures  which  are  given  in  round  numbers : 
In  1907  the  trade  with  the'United  States  was  $17,800,000;  in  1910, 
$15,000,000;  in  1912,  $13,000,000;  in  1914,  $9,000,000;  in  1916,  $7,- 
000,000;  and  in  1917,  $3,800,000.  The  recent  decreases  are  directly 
attributable  to  w\ar  conditions,  into  which  enter  the  price  of  raw 
materials,  the  uncertainty  of  delivery  due  to  transportation,  and 
exorbitant  rates  for  freight,  insurance,  etc.     Also,  during  recent 
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months,  tlie  rate  of  exchange  and  low  value  of  the  dollar  lias  made 
trading  with  the  United  States  practically  impossible. 
Value  of  Exports  Increased  and  Quantities  Decreased. 

It  is  pointed  out  as  a  proof  of  prosperity  that  the  exports  from 
this  district  for  the  past  year  in  embroideries  and  allied  products, 
amounted  to  the  large  suni  of  $-10,000,000,  which  sum  compares  most 
favorabl}^  with  pre-war  foreign  trade.  An  analysis  of  prices  paid 
for  raw  materials,  wages,  etc.,  however,  shows  that  an  incorrect  con- 
clusion is  drawn  from  the  mere  figures,  and  that  neither  labor  found 
suflicient  employment,  nor  were  the  profits  enjoyed  as  large  as  in 
normal  years.  The  cost  of  production  in  embroideries  has  advanced 
greatly  as  a  result  of  the  increased  prices  of  cloths  and  .yarns  and 
the  industry  employed  by  no  means  the  amount  of  labor  used  in 
normal  times. 

The  true  status  of  the  situation  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 
In  the  year  1912,  which  was  a  record  year,  there  were  20,282,524 
pounds  of  embroideries  and  laces  exported,  valued  at  $4:3,405,700; 
in  1014  only  15,277,998  pounds  were  exported,  with  a  value  of  $31,- 
363.000;  in  191G,  the  quantity  was  16.843,358  ])ounds,  with  a  value 
of  nearly  $46,127,000;  and  during  1917,  with  about  tlie  same  export 
value— $46,000,000— only  12,462,056  pounds  were  exported. 

To  further  illustrate,  the  figures  show  that  one  Doppelzentner  (440 
pounds)  of  embroideries  and  laces  exported  in  1912  had  an  average 
value  of  $472 ;  in  1914,  $453 ;  in  1916,  $60 1,  and  in  1917,  $814.  More- 
over, while  the  total  export  value  during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
nearly  the  same,  the  quantity  shows  a  decrease  during  the  year  just 
closed  of  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Situation — Herds  Reduced. 

Agricultural  interests,  Avhich  rank  second  in  this  district,  have 
been  adversely  aifected.  In  pre-war  times  the  country  was  largely 
dependent  on  imports  of  grains,  hay,  and  fodder,  and  because 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  obtain  these  imports,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  reduce  stocks  and  herds.  Restrictions  have  also  been 
placed  upon  the  sale  of  products  and  prices  fixed  on  the  same. 

The  extent  to  which  the  normal  supply  of  various  kinds  of  stock 
has  been  reduced  is  shown  in  the  census  just  taken  in  the  Canton  of 
St.  Gall,  which  gives  the  following  figures : 


Animals. 

1916 

191S 

Number. 

fi,  825 

117,780 

40, 883 

Number. 

5, 994 

114,080 

23,382 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Animals. 


Sheep... 
Poultry . 


1916 


Number. 
20,315 


1918 


Number. 
20,324 
141,993 


Imports  from  and  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  pre-war  times  there  were  no  prominent  importers  or  wholesalers 
of  goods  in  this  district,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  this  par- 
ticular since.  Such  foreign  products  as  reached  the  district  were 
purchased  from  wholesale  dealers  in  Zurich,  Berne,  or  Geneva,  or 
through  a  general  importing  agency  in  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  or  Ant- 
werp.    American  articles,  which  found  their  way  to  these  markets 
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in  greatest  quantities,  were  food  products — as  tinned  meats  and 
cereals — shoes,  hardware,  and  typewriters. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  $3,670,018  in  the  value  of  the  declared 
exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  St.  Gall  consular  district  in 
1917,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  values  being  $7,495,039 
and  $3,825,021  in  1916  and  1917,  respectively.  The  most  noted  de- 
creases occurred  in  cotton  laces  and  embroideries. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  exports  declared  at  the 
St.  Gall  consulate  for  the  United  States  in  1916  and  1917 : 


Articles. 

1916 

1917 

Articles. 

1916 

1917 

Art!*"'eial  silk  embrcideries... 

S135,929 

46,488 
191, 706 

403, 181 
3, 280, 040 

33,776 

1, 070, 307 

312, 704 

473,430 

98,  .537 

8,770 

$61,240 
30, 658 
306, 693 

130,496 
886,712 

24, 270 
681,870 
147,781 
311,488 

27,573 
5,985 

Handkerchiefs. 

$587,297 

32, 109 
143,374 
444,923 
14,  726 
11,785 

22,948 

588 

182,421 

$730, 819 

Kilo  embroidery  (imperfec- 
tions)  

3  852 

Cotton  enibroide.rias: 

Machines  and  parts  of 

73, 821 
243, 350 

Schiffi                    .  .  . 

Paper  and  tags 

2,685 

Cotton  laces: 

Silk  laces  and  trimmings 

Tidies,   pillow  shams,   and 
sc  irfs 

3,457 

Schitfii 

10, 736 

Collars,  robes,  and  blouses... 

Yarn,  cotton  and  silk 

Another 

4, 695 
127,840 

Figured  and  dotted  Swisses. . 

Total 

7,495,039 

3, 825, 021 

The  declared  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1916  totaled 
$52,351,  and  in  1917,  $53-,011 ;  the  largest  item  in  1917  being  cotton 
embroideries  schiffli  to  tlie  value  of  $19,071. 
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